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The Month in New Hampshire 


By Albert S. Baker 


December was an eventful month in 
New Hampshire political and _ civil, 
life, bringing the announcement from 
Governor John G. Winant that he 
would be a candidate for a second term 
as governor in the Republican primar- 
ies of 1926 and the announcement from 
ex-Governor Robert P. Bass that he 
would seek the Republican nomination 
for the United States Senate. This 
assured a contests for the two major 
nominations at the hands of the party 
voters, Huntley N. Spaulding having 
announced his candidacy for the Gov- 
ernorship while the Legislature was in 
session last year and Senator George 
H. Moses, whose term expires, having 
confided in the voters of the state dur- 
ing the campaign last fall that he would 
seek. re-election. 

Then, there was a ripple of excite- 
ment in Concord when it was reported 
that Frederick I. Blackwood, deputy 


* secretary of state, and for more than 


20 years a member of the city govern- 
ment, was looking longingly at Edward 
H. Wason’s seat in Congress, the re- 
port stating that if Congressman 
Wason did not run in 1926 that Black- 
wood would seek the seat. This 


} brought quite a bit of distinction to 
~the Secretary of State’s Office as the 


secretary, Hobart Pillsbury, once made 
the run for Congress and is still under- 
stood to be in a receptive mood. 
There were flurries of excitement al- 
so when results of two city elections 
were contested, those at Portsmouth 
and Franklin. At Portsmouth charges 
of fraud quieted down when a recount 


showed Mayor Orel Dexter, Democrat, 
defeated, by Charles M. Dale, Repub- 
lican. At Franklin however, with for- 
mer Supreme Court Chief Justice Frank 
N. Parsons on one side of the confer- 
ence table and Major Robert C. Mur- 
chie, Democrat national committeeman, 
on the other, it was decided at a re- 
conut that there was a tie between 
Elmer -D. Kelley, Republican, and 
Louis H. Douphinetts, Democrat, a 
former mayor, for the mayoralty and 
a new election was called for Janu- 
ary 12. 

The death of Justice William A. 
Plummer of the Supreme Court occur- 
red on November 29 and the following 
week a fitting ceremony was conducted 
in the Supreme Court rooms at Con- 
cord, with former Justice James W. 
Remick of Concord and former Chief 
Justice Frank N. Parsons, taking ac- 
tive parts. Judge Plummer’s death 
made it necessary for Governor Winant 
to name a successor and he promoted 
Judge Oliver W. Branch of Manches- 
ter from the Superior Court, the ex- 
ecutive council confirming the appoint- 
ment at its last meeting of 1925. As 
the year ended Governor Winant had 
not named a new associate justice for 
the Superior Court or designated a new 
chief justice. 

Several developments among the 
public utilities of the state caused wide- 
spread interest. The telephone rate 
case, which has been before the Public 
Service Commission for some months, 
reached the stage where the state’s 
special representative entered formal 
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protest to the proposed increases, 
which had already gone into effect be- 
cause the cities and towns were unable 
to complete their protest in time for the 
commission to make its ruling before 
the time limit for suspension of new 
schedules expired. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad, 
which had asked for a rehearing on its 
1925 tax assessments before the State 
Tax Commission, asked for an exten- 
sion of time in order that it might more 
fully present its plea for reduction in 
taxes; the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission handed down a _ decision 
refusing the railroad right to abandon 
several branch lines in New Hamp- 
shire; financial statements of the rail- 
road continued to show great 
improvement over the previous year; 
and the State of New Hampshire 
sought and secured an injunction in 
Merrimack County Superior Court 
restraining the railroad from further 
reducing its shop forces in New Hamp- 
shire until the matter of legality of 
removal of a considerable amount of 
repair work from New Hampshire to 
Massachusetts shop centers was set- 
tled. The state charged violation of 
statutory agreement between the state 
and the railroad, while the railroad 
held that the move was for economy 
and that the state could not expect the 
railroad to maintain an extravagajfat 
shop system in view of an Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruling that the 
railroads of the country must conduct 
their business in an_ economical 
manner. 

Two public utilities, The Concord 
Electric Company and the Claremont 
Gas Light Company announced new 
rate schedules, in each case being a re- 
duction in rates. The Concord reduc- 
tion was based upon a graduated rate 


declining as consumption increases, 
while the Claremont reduction was flat 
cut affecting everybody regardless of 
the consumption. In both cases the 
reductions followed conferences with 
the Public Service Commissioners. 

The New Hampshire Chamber of 
Commerce started its drive for $50,000 
for state advertising purposes during 
the month with ex-Governor Rolland 
H. Spaulding of Rochester as the ac- 
tive chairman, while plans were an- 
nounced for another. civic event, this 
one being the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the establishment of in- 
dependent government in New Hamp- 
shire, which is scheduled for Concord 
next June under direction of a com- 
mission appointed by Governor Winant. 

The outstanding church event of the 
month was the election at a special 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of New Hampshire at St. 
Paul’s church of Concord of Rev. 
John T. Dallas, former rector of the 
Episcopal Church at Hanover and now 
connected with the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul at Boston, as Bishop of 
New Hampshire. 

The state highway department made 
two announcements of general interest 
during the month. One was a prelim- 
inary report of work done during the 
year indicating that 109 miles of new 
construction had been completed dur- 
ing the year. The other was that the 
department would build next Spring a 
new concrete garage and laboratory at 
Concord within a stone’s throw of its » 
suite of offices in the Patriot Building. 

Fish and Game Commissioner Mott 
L. Bartlett announced a revision of the 
schedule for his department whereby 
the districts under active supervision of 
wardens was doubled to the total of 20 
and the mileage for each warden re- 
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duced from more than 1,000 square 
miles to approximately 500. This was 
expected to work to the advantage of 
the state both in protection of native 
wild life from violators of laws pro- 
tecting game and in the rehabilitation 
and work of the department. 

All the Legion posts of the state re- 
lected their officers or chose new ones 
during the month, Concord post pick- 
ing Frederick W. Winant, regular army 
officer, decorated with the distinguish- 
ed service cross during the war and a 
member of his brother’s, Governor 
John G. Winant’s, military staff, as its 
commander. 

While the new annex at the Pem- 
broke Sanatorium was dedicated a new 
drive was started to secure for New 
Hampshire the proposed new million 
dollar hospital to be built in New Eng- 
land by the United States Veterans 


Bureau, proposing as a site the famous 
Gardiner estate in Nashua. 


Fires took their toll during the 
month. The largest was the destruc- 
tion of the Stewartstown Hotel in 
Stewartstown, the loss being $50,000. 
It was the fifth hotel located on the 
same spot to be destroyed by fire. 

News came of the death in Wiscon- 
sin of a former lieutenant governor of 
that state, Charles D. Parker, the last 
suvivor of the famous Indian Srteam or 
Lost Republic in Pittsburg, which was 
described at length in the Granite 
Monthly some time ago. 

The National Guard of the state was 
honored when Governor Winant nom- 
inated one of its enlisted men, William 
Rainford of Manchester, to West 
Point, the first nomination of the kind 
ever made in this state. 

Another Shute was made a judge 
when Governor Winant appointed 
Richard E. Shute of Exeter, son of 


Judge Henry Shute, famous author of 
boys’ stories, to be judge of probate in © 
Rockingham county. 

The state witnessed several meet- 
ings in the interests of American 
participation in the World Court dur- 
ing the month, one at Manchester and 
another at Concord being addressed 
by a distinguished soldier, General 
John F.O’Ryan of New York. 

Secretary of State Hobart Pillsbury 
returned from a state mission to Flori- 
da and submitted a series of interesting 
articles on his observations to the Man- 
chester Union, which gave them prom- 
inent display in its news columns. 

At the same time Concord showed 
progress in New Hampshire when the 
Monitor-Patriot reported a postal sur- 
vey indicating an 8 per cent increase 
in the population of the capital city 
since 1920. , 

New Hampshire heard first hand re- 
ports of the famous flight around the 
world by United States army air ser- 
vice members when Lieut. Jack Hard- 
ing spoke on his experiences at 
Franklin and Concord. He was re-: 
ported as being the “most expens -e 
orator” ever to visit the Franklin 
Opera House. 

Not to be outdone by Millie Dun- 
ham, Maine’s now famous fiddler a 
Concord man, Fred B. Clough exhibi- 
ted 13 three dollar gold pieces to 
Concord newspaper men and the 
Associated Press distributed the story 
quite widely over its circuits. 

Another indication that prosperity 
waits in New Hampshire for those who 
want it and know how to get it was 
seen in the filing of an account of the 
estate of David W. Lynch of Concord, 
veteran Boston and Main locomotive 
engineer, who died in November, 
His estate totaled $82,000. 











Long had lived the mighty chieftain, 
Genius in the ways of battle, 
Prophet in the ways of peace, 
Seer of the great religion, 
Patriarch of many nations, 
Joining to combat the Mohawk, 
Joining, too, in peaceful pursuits, 
Till the tribes of all the valley 
In their councils turned to northward, 
Nashuas and the Pawtuckets, 
Namoskeags and the Wamesits 
And the kindred tribes to southward," 
To the wigwam of the Sachem 
Of the mighty Passaconaway, 
Of the Penacooks the chieftain, 
Of the tribes the great advisor, 
Convert of the patient preacher, 
Of holy, humble Elliott. 
At the meetings of the nations, 
At the powpows in the Autumn, 
Many times he bade them farewell; 
Farewell to his faithful warriors, 
Defenders of ancestral wigwams— 
Warning that their days were num- 
bered; 
That the pale-face soon would conquer, 
Kiiling all with thundering weapons 
Who would fight with bow and ar- 
row. 
Many years the ponderous Good- 
Book,” 
Made for him and his brave tribes- 
men 
By that pious pale-face preacher, 
Strengthened faith in the Great- 
Spirit, 





The Translation of Passaconaway 


By Earl Newton 
THE SIXTH OF A SERIES OF LEGENDS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Faith with might to move a mountain, 
Till by faith the aged Sachem 
Made green leaves to grow in Winter;‘ 
Healed the sick by spoken word; 
Now at last with six-score winters, 
Turning each his locks still whiter, 
Sat for days within his wigwam, 
Scarcely giving sign or token 
That his spirit had not fled. 
So the redskins sent the message, 
Full of sad and mournful portend, 
To the braves throughout the valley 
That the silent, aged Sachem 
Ne’er would see another Springtime. 
When the northwind was most bitter, 
When the snows were piled the deep- 
est, 
When the sun was gone far southward, 
Sat the tribe in solemn circle 
In the chieftain’s royal wigwam, 
On the east bank of the river. 
Sat through silent hours of midnight, 
Silent but the roar of northwind 
And the crackling of the pine-boughs, 
As the moon stood in high heaven. 
At the hour of ghostly midnight, 
Came a strange sound from the valley. 
Though still feeble in the distance, 
Every warrior sought his weapon 

As the sound drew nearer, nearer. 
Then they knew the evil portend 

Was a mighty pack of grey-wolves, 
Bearing down upon the village. 

But the chieftain raised his right 

hand, 

Standing up in kingly splendor, 
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Raised his voice in mighty accents, 

As he walked with steady. footstep 
To the flapping wigwam door. 

“Lay aside your feeble weapons, 

A hundred wolves are now arriving 
Yelping barking, yapping, snapping, 
But the Spirit has placed fetters 

Just as Death has lost its terror, 

So the wolves shall haul my death- 
sledge 

To my final resting place.” 

Slowly, but erect in posture, 
Moved the chieftain to the death- 
sledge, 
Mounted the high throne of white- 
fur, 

Seated as in royal splendor, 

Raised a finger pointing northward, 

Pointing to the realms of darkness, 
But the Spirit-land of light. 

At the signal moved the wolfpack, 
Become silent and submissive, 


Sped on faster and yet faster, 
As they heard the driver’s death-song, 
Echo over hill and river. 
Heard him sing in voice yet louder: 
“O! Grave where is thy victory 
And O! Death where is thy sting?” 
Heeding not the howling northwind, 
Heeding not the glistening landscape, 
But the old chief sang the louder 
As he crossed the lake and rivers,’ 
Ever faster to the White-hills, 
Till he reached the tallest mountain. 
Swiftly up its slope, they hauled him. 
To the bald and barren summit.’ 
In a flash of flame celestial, 
Passaconaway rose in glory 
To the kingdom of hereafter, 
To the Spirit Land of Heaven. 
In the darkness dashed the _ grey- 
wolves 
To the deep ravine of horror, 
The never-ending night of Death. 





1. Passaconaway lived to be nearly 125 
years old. 


2. He federated numerous tribes into the 
Penacook Nation. 


8. Elliott translated the Bible into the sign 
language of the Redskins. 


. The chief was believed to possess sup- 
ernatural powers. 


. Route was said to have been across 
Winnepesaukee which he had named. 
See Legend 4, of February 1925. 


6. The Indians believed that he passed to 
heaven in a sheet of flame from the top 
of Mt. Washington. 





Politics in the State 


With the primaries eight months 
away, politics in New Hampshire have 
already begun to take definite shape. 

Democratic candidates have as yet 
been bashful in announcing themselves, 
but the Republicans have in the field 
two candidates for the governorship 
and two for the United States Senate. 
In addition, each of the present Repub- 
lican Congressmen is planning to seek 
reelection. 

Just a year ago, nearly two years be- 
fore the primaries, Huntley N. Spauld- 
ing announed his candidacy for gov- 
ernor and was at once assured the im- 
portant support of New Hampshire’s 
senior senator, George H. Moses. 

Any doubts which his friends had as 
to the course which Governor John G. 
Winant would take were dispelled last 
month with the announcement of his 
intention to again seek the governor- 
ship. 

The governor in his announcement 
briefly reviewed the policy which he 
has followed during his term as gover- 
nor in the following words: 

“In order that this administration 
might continue throughout the last leg- 
islative session with only the public 
interest in mind, problems involving 
the political fortune of future candi- 
dates for public office were relegated 
to the background. Nor has this prac- 
tice been. disturbed while your execu- 
tive department has been endeavoring 
to catch up with legislative enactment. 
Whether this policy has been politically 
wise the people will decide. It has 
been of benefit to the state.” 


Opponents of Governor Winant 
charge that he is attempting to break 
a precedent in seeking reelection. They 
point out that no governor under sim- 
ilar circumstances has sought to be 
returned to office since the establish- 
ment of the two year term. 

Although the suggestion that a gov- 
ernor should serve two terms has been 
made before, the idea has not met with 
serious opposition until this year. When 
Governor Fred H. Brown sought re- 
election in 1924, the argument that it 
was contrary to precedent for a gov- 
ernor to seek a second term was not 
used against him. It is surprising to 
find that some of the newspapers in 
the state which urged the candidacy of 
Governor Quimby for reelection in 1910 
are now attacking Governor Winant 
for attempting to break the one term 
precedent. ate 

Governor Winant’s opponents assert 
that a difference exists between the 
case of Governor Brown and that of 
the present incumbent. Governor 
Brown, they say, was renamed because 
of his personal strength by the Demo- 
crats as their only hope to gain victory 
in a state normally Republican. The 
difference in the case of Governor 
Winant is that he is seeking a second 
term as a member of a party which is 
normally in control of the state. 

In announcing his intention to again 
run for the governorship, Mr. Winant 
met the argument of those who believe 
that a governor should not serve more 
than one term with the following state- 
ment: 
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“Practice and experience have quali- 
fied the doctor whom you call in sick- 
ness, the railroad manager who con- 
trols your transportation system and 
the lawyer who tries your case. I can- 
not believe that experience should dis- 
qualify your chief executive who shares 
responsibility for efficient management 
of the state health department, who is 
concerned with all state public utilities 
and who names your law enforcement 
officers and the judges on your courts.” 

John G. Winant, because of his 
youth and sincerity has become one of 
the best known governors in the coun- 
try. The vigorous campaign which he 
conducted in the Republican primary 
of 1924 against Major Frank Knox of 
Manchester and his surprising victory, 
as leader of the liberal forces in New 
Hampshire, attracted widespread at- 
tention. The thoroughness with which 
he has handled his executive office has 
brought him not only the respect of 
those in the state but the admiration of 
many outside New Hampshire. 

One of the governor’s first tasks af- 
ter taking office was to secure the pas- 
sage of legislation abolishing the anti- 
quated methods of accounting in the 
state government and supplanting an 
efficient, modern system. Another im- 
portant achievement was the establish- 
ment of a definite plan for state aid to 
the University of New Hampshire, pro- 
viding ample means for the university 
to carry on its work in the state. 

Governor Winant led the fight in 
the Legislature to keep the direct pri- 
mary. Under his administration the 
state has conducted a successful battle 
against the plans of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad to abandon a large 
part of its system in New Hampshire 
and a definite plan for a state advertis- 
ing program has been inaugurated. 


Opposing Winant for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination is a man who 
has been known to the public in New 
Hampshire many years longer than the 
youthful governor. 

Huntley N. Spaulding was born in 
Townsend Harbor, Mass., on Oct. 30, 
1869, twenty years before his opponent 
in the primary next fall had started 
his career. 

When Mr. Spaulding came to New 
Hampshire he continued his associa- 
tion with the leather-board business in 
the firm established by his father and 
in several other concerns. His success 
as a manufacturer and his knowledge 
of business conditions made him a nat- 
ural selection for federal food adminis- 
trator in New Hampshire when Ameri- 
ca entered the World War. Under his 
able leadership the state had a splen- 
did record for food conservation during 
the war period. 

Mr. Spaulding has served the state 
as chairman of its board of education 
since 1921. 

His greatest political venture was 
in 1920 when he opposed Senator 
Moses for the Republican nomination 
for senator. Defeat by Senator Moses 
at that time has not discouraged Mr. 
Spaulding, who believes that the people 
of New Hampshire will show their ap- 
preciation for his services to the state 
by electing him to the governorship. 

Governor Winant and Mr. Spaulding 
may find another candidate crowding 
them for honors in the gubernatorial 
act on the political stage next fall. 
Friends of Councilor John A. Ham- 
mond of Guilford are urging him to try 
his luck behind the footlights. 

While no Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate has as yet announced him- 
self, the name of Mayor Eaton D. Sar- 
gent of Nashua is being prominently 
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mentioned. Many feel that if Mayor 
Sargent announces his intention to seek 
the governorship that he will be unop- 
posed at the primary. 

The popularity of the Nashua mayor 
was shown in his sweeping victory in 
his recent contest for reelection. His 
success as a business man, his jovial 
personality, and his active administra- 
tion as mayor have won many suppor- 
ters in the Democratic ranks. 

In the senatorial struggle between 
Senator Moses and former Governor 
Robert P. Bass, the senator’s national 
prominence as president pro tempore 
of the upper body in Congress and the 
recognized strength of Mr. Bass has 
commanded the attention of the entire 
country in the contest. Comments 
have already appeared in newspapers 
in nearly every state in the Union. 

The duel will be more that a contest 


between two of New Hampshire’s most 


brilliant statesmen. It will be a clean 
fight between those forces in the Rep- 
ublican party in this state which stand 
for liberal constructive action and 
those which prefer to leave things as 
they are. 

George H. Moses first entered the 
Senate in 1918 to fill the unexpired 
term of Senator Jacob H. Gallinger. 
He had become nationally known 
through his appearance at two nation- 
al Republican conventions as a dele- 
gate from New Hampshire and because 
of his service as American minister to 
Greece and Montenegro during the 
Taft administration. 

Senator Moses sought to return to 
the Senate in 1920 and easily defeated 
Huntley N. Spaulding in the primary. 
He was victorious in the election by 
a plurality of 25,138 over his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Raymond B. Stevens. 

The New Hampshire senator first 


gained prominence in the fight over the 
Versailles treaty. His bitter opposition 
to the League of Nations made him a 
charter member of the Irreconcilable 
Club. 


Senator Moses soon after his admis- 
sion to the Senate was given a place on 
the Foreign Relations Committee. His 
greatest honor came last year, when he 
was elected president pro tempore of 
the Senate. His prominence in the up- 
per body has caused the senator’s sup- 
porters to point to their hero as “the 
man who put New Hampshire on the 
map.” 

His opponents assert that the kind 
of publicity which Moses has given 
New Hampshire is not the kind 
which the state wants. They point to 
his failure to support Coolidge in the 
world court and law enforcement is- 
sues as evidence of undesirable adver- 
tising which the senior senator has giv- 
en New Hampshire. 


Just what attitude Senator Moses 
will take on the world court issue is not 
clear at press time. He has been class- 
ed as one of the court’s strongest oppo- 
nents, but he has failed to definitely de- 
clare his position thus far. 


In 1924 Senator Moses had a skirm- 
ish with the liberal element of the Rep- 
ublican party in this staté when he 
sought election as a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention. Mr. 
Bass and others insisted that the sen- 
ator pledge himself to Calvin Cool- 
idge. The senator refused and he was 
beaten in the election. 


The return of former Governor Bass 
to the political stage has been acclaim- 
ed by widespread applause by those 
who remember with pleasure the part 
which he played in the political drama 
of 20 years ago when a new movement 
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was started in the Republican party 
in this state. 

From the time when he first entered 
the Legislature in 1904 Mr. Bass was 
prominent in this movement and he 
soon became its leader. The record 
of achievement of the progressive ele- 
ment in the Republican party was re- 
viewed by Mr. Bass in his announce- 
ment of his candidacy for the United 
States Senate as follows: ‘In order to 
free our politics from certain evils, we 
enacted the direct primary law, a more 
stringent corrupt practice act, and pro- 
hibited campaign contributions by cor- 
porations. 

“For industrial labor we secured the 
workman’s compensation act, better 
child labor laws, and instituted the first 
effective factory inspection to  safe- 
guard the health of industrial work- 
men. 

“We created the public service com- 
mission to regulate public utilities. We 
initiated systematic highway mainten- 
anee and forest fire protection, and 
saved the timber in Crawford Notch. 
We strengthened the Temperance En- 
forcement Law. 

“In the national field we supported 
such legislation as the direct election of 
United States Senators, Woman Suff- 
rage, and the establishment of the Par- 
cel Post. 

“We have met the problems of re- 
cent years in the same spirit. Our 
Governor led the fight to prevent the 
repeal of the direct primary law. We 
have worked for tax equilization, for 
conservation of our forest and water 
powers; and for measures to promote 
agricultural prosperity, including farm 
co-operative organizations. 

“Tn 1924, we led the fight for a full 
pledged delegation to further the nom- 
ination of Calvin Coolidge. Although 


successful in that purpose, we were un- 
able to induce Senator Moses to pledge 
himself to the President.” 

In 1912 Mr. Bass urged the election 
of Theodore Roosevelt to the presi- 
dency. “I followed Theodore Roose- 
velt because I believed him to be right 
and because I considered him the most 
inspiring leader of our day. My close 
personal association with Roosevelt is 
one of the most valued experiences of 
my life.” 

Roosevelt said of Bass when he was 
governor in 1912, “Governor Bass is 
the leading exponent to be found in the 
entire Northeast in the battle for the 
cause of social and industrial -justice.” 

Mr. Bass is entering the present 
campaign with the same vigor which 
characterized his earlier political car- 
eer. His contest with Senator Moses 
is being watched by the entire nation. 

Judge James W. Remick is a rather 
silent independent candidate for the 
senatorship, but it is certain that he 
will be heard from later. It is even 
suggested that the judge may become 
the Democratic candidate. It is said 
that several influential Democrats are 
in favor of drafting the independent 
candidate to bear their standard in the 
senatorial contest. The judge may 
have something to say about this pro- 
posal. 

Several Republicans have announced 
themselves as candidates for the gov- 
ernor’s council. They are: First Dis- 
trict, Senator William D. Rudd of 
Franconia and former’ Senator Ora 
Brown of Ashland; Second District, 
Speaker George A. Wood of Ports- 
mouth and Senator Guy E. Chesley of 
Rochester; Third District, Senator 
James E. Dodge of Manchester; Fourth 
District, Representative Ovid Wins- 
low of Nashua and Senator Perham 
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Parker of Bedford; Fifth District, 
former Senator Harry Holmes of Hen- 
niker. 

In the fourth district Charles W. 
Tobey of Temple, president of the 
state Senate at the last session, and 
Senator Rev. William Weston of Mal- 
boro are both expected to enter the 
contest for councilor, but neither has 


as yet made a definite announcement. 

With so many candidates already in 
the field and the primary eight months 
away, there appears to be no scarsity 
of political timber in the state this 
year. Those who delight in political 
arguments and prophecies will have 
plenty to amuse them between now 
and September 7. 





“Chinook” 


Age must give way to youth. “Chi- 
nook”, monarch of New Hampshire’s 
sled dogs, whose picture appears on 
the cover of this issue, will no longer 
lead Arthur Walden’s famous dog 
team. 


“Chinook” is retiring from competi- 
tion in sledge races this year at the 
venerable dog age of nine and hhis 
place at the front of the Walden team 
will be taken by his son, “Kaltag.” 


“Kaltag” will have his first oppor- 
tunity to display his ability in leader- 
ship of the team in the Eastern Inter- 
national Dog Derby in Quebec on Feb. 
18, 19 and 20. The rest of the team 
will be composed of other children of 
the great “Chinook.” 


The new leader of the Walden team 
has a big task in endeavoring to main- 
tain his family’s high position in dog 


racing circles, for the reputation of his 
father is more than nation wide. 

From the time of the races in Berlin 
in 1922, when he won the first Inter- 
national Dog Sled Derby, ‘“Chinook’s” 
popularity has grown steadily. He 
has made many trips with his master, 
whose room at any hotel he is privil- 
eged to share. As he has walked 
through the streets of various cities, 
someone has always spread the news, 
“There’s ‘Chinook.’” He has visited 
schools and received letters and tele- 
grams from various parts of the coun- 
try. 

Although the veteran leader will not 
compete at the race in Quebec or the 
New England Point-to-Point in New 
Hampshire a week later, “Chinook” 
still holds the highest position of 
honor in the hearts of his owner and his 
many friends. 





Bituminous Coal Can Be Burned 
in the Home Successfully 





D. H. NEWELL 


by 


D. H. Newell 


The author of this article, which 
describes how to use bituminous in the 
household, is an authority on coal. 
He was for many years connected with 
the wholesale coal trade in Philadel- 


phia and as a buyer at the mines. 


At present Mr. Newell is im the 


wholesale coal business in Concord. 





The history of coal in America is 
intensely interesting, as is amply prov- 
en by recent able articles along that 
line. A knowledge of coal with its 
practical applications is also vital to 
the household consumer, especially 
since at this time circumstances compel 
him to use an unfamiliar fuel. 

The area of coal fields in the United 
States is about 194,000 square miles, 
or forty-one per cent of the coal area 
of the world. The yield is about one- 
third of the world’s output. The Unit- 
ed States is the only country that can 


regard its future coal supply with any 
confidence. 

When coal contains ninety per cent 
carbon it is called Anthracite or hard 
coal. When it contains less than nine- 
ty per cent carbon it is called Bitumin- 
ous or soft coal. Bituminous coal is a 
free burner by reason of the gases and 
volatile principles contained; it is brit- 
tle, fires and generates heat very rapid- 
ly, burns with a long flame, and soils. 
The varieties of bituminous coal vary 
widely in hardness, texture and adapt- 
ability, the utility depending largely 
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upon the type of heating plant, and the 
regulation, power and direction of the 
draft. Anthracite coal contains the 
maximum of carbon and the minimum 
of volatile qualities. It is hard, fires 
slowly, does not soil, gives out little 
smoke, little flame, but great heat. 

About seventy per cent of all coal 
used for domestic purposes in the Unit- 
ed States is bituminous. The balance 
is anthracite. The most insistent de- 
mand for anthracite for household use 
comes from New England, although 
eastern Pennsylvania; New Jersey and 
a part of New York State are consid- 
ered as “hard coal burning” sections. 

Generally speaking, the use of an- 
thracite coal for domestic purposes in 
New England is an inhibition. We are 
suspicious of substitutes and try them 
only under the compulsion of necessity. 
Today the householder is greatly dis- 
turbed by being unable to purchase at 
any price the anthracite to which he 
has become accustomed. He sees one 
of the most highly paid classes of labor 
aligned against its employers, the an- 
thracite mine operators, who are among 
our richest industrialists. Inasmuch as 
this situation has been recurring with 
added frequency, the domestic consum- 
er of coal is now willing to see if, after 
all, he may not replace anthracite with 
some other fuel as satisfactory. Al- 
though electricity, gas, oil, wood and 
coke have their following, the problem 
of heating the New England home for 
the masses is a question of the relative 
merits of bituminous and anthracite 
coals. 

Since this period of rapidly rising 
prices and frequent mining interrup- 
tions, which started in the anthracite 
fields during the World War, many 
householders in New England have def- 
initely changed to heating their homes 


with bituminous coal. The number of 
these converts to bituminous is more 
considerable than is generally realized. 

The greatest waste in any coal is the 
worthless residue after burning—ash. 
On ash we pay over five dollars per ton 
freight into New Hampshire; we rake 
it out of the fire, shovel it into barrels 
and carry it off—a truly expensive op- 
eration. The owner of a factory burn- 
ing hundreds of tons of coal yearly 
knows this and finds out with certainty 
the amount of ash in a given coal be- 
fore filling his requirements. High 
grade bituminous will run under seven 
per cent in ash. High grade anthracite 
will have twelve to seventeen per cent 
of ash. In considering waste, we have 
only noted the ash-pit exit. Much 
waste in soft coal may take place 
through the chimney. If the velocity 
of the air is too great (too free a 
draft), it will cause combustion to 
cease and volatilization to take place. 
This carries free carbon with it (up the 
chimney), causing smoke, soot and loss 
of heat. 

A few misapprehensions regarding 
bituminous coal should be relieved:— 
(1) The gases from bituminous are not 
so dangerous to our lungs as those from 
anthracite. (2) With reasonable care 
there is little chance of bituminous 
coal back-firing. (3) The chimney 
smoke from burning bituminous in a 
house is generally not noticeable, and 
has not the soiling effect upon a resi- 
dential section that may come from 
factories. (4) There is little danger of 
spontaneous combustion occurring in 
the storage of an amount of bituminous 
necessary for the average household. 

Some disadvantages of burning bit- 
uminous are as follows:— (1) In put- 
ting it into the cellar, care must be 
taken that the dust does not filter 
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through the house. (2) More atten- 
tion must be paid to the cellar floor, 
and care taken not to track the carbon 
upstairs. (3) During the working day, 
in very cold weather, it may require 
more attention than anthracite 
(4) Flues should be cleaned more fre- 
quently. 

The greatest advantage from using 
bituminous in the home is the decreas- 
ed cost. It takes less bituminous than 
anthracite to yield a given amount of 
heat. Bituminous can usually be pur- 
chased at a much lower price per ton, 
depending upon the quality, sizing and 
freight rate. After becoming acquain- 
ted with bituminous it is easy to 
handle, easy to build the fire and easy 
to get quick and heavy heat. When 
well banked with fine coal, a bitum- 
inous fire is long lasting. 


The scarcity of anthracite at this 
time is our reason for stressing bitum- 
inous coal, and it might be well to offer 
a few suggestions for the burning of 
bituminous. 


Open all drafts; lay in kindling 
(requires less kindling than 
anthracite). 


Put in a layer of coal, about the 
same quantity as you do for 
anthracite. 

Light the fire and let it get well 
caught, after which add a 
little more coal. 


When fire is burning briskly, 
tightly close bottom draft, 
but check only slightly the 
damper in the smoke pipe or 
chimney draft. Carry a deep 
fire (10-14 inches). 

Experiment a little with the chim- 
ney draft, BUT NEVER 
HAVE IT ENTIRELY 
CLOSED. 


ALWAYS HAVE THE. AIR 
VENT IN THE FIRE 
DOOR OPEN A LITTLE to 
aid combustion. 

Keep the fire-box filled a little 
more than half full to get 
most economical results. 

A good plan in firing is to leave a 
small portion of well-burned 
coal uncovered; this will aid 
in burning off the volatile 
matter and in eliminating 
smoke. 

Lay the coal on the fire—do not 
spread it as you would an- 
thracite. 

To hold the fire through the day, 
don’t break up the coke on 
top; let it alone. When you 
want a quick hot fire, take a 
stout pointed poker and 
break down through the coke 
in several spots at the front 
of the fire and gently pry it 
up so as to loosen it, and open 
all drafts wide. 

A good idea is to keep one or twa 
large lumps on a furnace fire 
and build around or over 
them. 

In banking fire for the night, 
cover with sufficient coal, and 
leave all drafts open except 
the ‘ash-pit drafts, which 
must be kept closed. 

In raking or shaking, do it gently; 
always leaving a little ash 
over the grate bars. 

Do not allow ashes to accumulate 
in the ash-pit. 

The gases given off by fresh fuel 
are valuable. The leaving of 
a patch of fire uncovered al- 
lows the pilot flame to ignite 
these gases and obtain heat 
from them. 





To avoid coal dust, bituminous 
coal should be wet down be- 
fore being put into the cellar. 
The front of the pile should 
be kept moist. 

Smoke will cause no annoyance 
within the building if the 
furnace and flues are tight, 
but if there are holes in either 
the furnace or the pipes a 
strong objection to the coal 
will be raised. Soot may de- 
velop in considerable quan- 
tities; and will cause greater 
annoyance in the range than 
in the furnace. 

In furnaces the soot can be dis- 
posed of through the use of 
salt. After opening all fur- 
nace drafts and getting the 
fire very hot, throw two or 
three handfuls of dry table 
salt over the hot coals. Then 
leave all the drafts open for 
at least a half hour. If the 
drafts are closed a dangerous 
chloride gas is produced. 
This practice of using salt is 
not recommended for stoves 
or kitchen ranges. 

Never, at any time, have the 
chimney draft tightly closed 
when burning bituminous 
coal. 

If your fire burns too freely and is 
difficult to check, very likely 
the coal is too highly volatile, 
or is too lumpy. 

If you are troubled by the fire go- 
ing out, there may not be 
enough lumps in the coal:— 
i. e. “it is too slack.” 

Should you take away an amount 

of ash approximately the 

same as after burning anthra- 
cite something is wrong: The 
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amount of ash should never 
be much over one-half of that 
made by anthracite and 
should not contain clinkers. 
It should be soft and well 
pulverized when it falls to the 
ash-pit, except for small 
pieces of coke—very light 
weight—which are of much 
heating value, should be 
saved and burned again. 


Generally speaking, if these sugges- 
tions are followed, there should be no 
great difficulty in using bituminous 
coal. Local conditions vary, so it is 
advisable that you study and experi- 
ment a little with your own furnace in 
order to obtain satisfactory results. 


Passing over all minor comparisons, 
these facts stand forth: Bituminous 
coal is by all odds the less expensive 
heating medium. Anthracite coal is 
much the cleaner, and the public un- 
derstands using it. 


Anthracite coal will hold a large per- 
centage of its customers in New Eng- 
land. The price of anthracite to the 
consumer may possibly be lowered fol- 
lowing the ending of the present strike. 
This can come about through the an- 
thracite collery proprietors charging 
less at the mines,—or by a lowering of 
railroad freight rates on coal. Both 
changes are greatly to be desired. 


To return to the strike situation, as 
this is written the two sides to the con- 
troversy seem as far apart as ever, with 
little prospect of an immediate settle- 
ment. The following clipping from the 
December issue of a bulletin distribut- 
ed by The First National Bank of Con- 
cord, N. H. is most timely and worthy 
of thoughtful consideration. 


“As the stocks of anthracite coal ap- 
proach exhaustion the public shows an 
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increasing interest in the strike situa- 
tion, and more is said about the need 
for intervention by some governmental 
authority. The principal basis of the 
demand for intervention is the fact that 
intervention in coal disputes has been 
resorted to upon other occasions, but 
the public will do well to reflect that 
every settlement thus accomplished has 
resulted in higher prices for coal. 

“Tn all industrial disputes, rights and 
interests are in conflict and nobody can 
have his own way except at the expense 
of some one else. If a settlement ad- 
verse to the miners would affect their 
incomes unfavorably, it is equally true 
that giving them what théy want would 
affect the incomes of all consumers un- 
favorably. Therefore, when the 
miners say that they intend to stand on 
their rights, they are not standing for 
any principle which affords a just 
settlement of industrial disputes; they 
are simply saying that they intend to 
have the settlement as they want it, 


regardless of the effects upon other 
people. 

“This position is untenable when the 
commodity or service which is the sub- 
ject of dispute is one essential to health 
and life, and the entire community is 
menaced.” | 

If the anthracite consuming public 
can, without becoming unduly alarmed, 
put up with the inconvenience of using 
unfamiliar substitutes for anthracite 
until such time as the present dispute 
ends, its discomfort will be amply re- 
warded. A public sentiment crying for 
anthracite at any price may force an- 
other unsound settlement. A public 
determined to have the anthracite 
which it wishes at reasonable prices, 
can accomplish that end through pa- 
tiently using the substitutes obtainable, 
until such time as a settlement of the 
present controversy is made upon a 
basis of fairness to the consuming pub- 
lic, as well as justice to the mine oper- 
ator and the min¢ worker. Only im- 
partial arbitration can accomplish this. 


} 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


Gertrude Weeks Marshall. 


High above our valley, in stately 
majesty 


Rise the peaks of Pilot Range 
To a sky of azure beauty; 


The living light and shadows ever 
change 


Places,as the sun shines upon the 
slopes, 


Up and adown, or in lone spots, where 
The deep, veiled purple gropes 
To obliterate the radiance there. 


Oft their tops reflect the sunset light, 


And upon one peak, the ugly landslide 
scar 


Is transformed into a bright 


Golden road, leading upward far. 





BisHop JoHN T. DALLAS 





New Hampshires New Bishop 


This intimate sketch of John T. Dallas, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopalian 
Diocese of New Hampshire, is written by Ruel E. Tucker, of Concord, who 
was well acquainted with Dr. Dallas when both were in Hanover. 


New Hampshire is fortunate! A 
group of worthy men, gathered togeth- 
er in the Foster Memorial Parish 
House at Concord for the purpose of 
filling the vacancy caused by the sud- 
den death of Bishop Parker, little real- 
ized what the outcome would be. I 
wonder if they fully realize now what 
they have done. I am sure that most 


of the New Hampshire people have not 
sensed their good fortune by the elec- 
tion of Dr. John T. Dallas as the 
fourth bishop of the Protestant Epis- 


copalian Diocese of New Hampshire. 

Dr. Dallas was born in Waterbury 
Conn. forty-five years ago. In 1904, 
he was graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity. He then attened Union Theo- 
logical Seminary from which he grad- 
uated in 1908. From this date until 
1910, he was curate of St. John’s in 
Waterbury. He served from 1910 to 
1917 as chaplain and associate head- 
master of Taft School in Watertown, 
Connecticut. During the war Dr. Dal- 
las was engaged in religious work in 
military training camps. In 1920, he 
answered a call from St. Thomas’ 
church in Hanover. Here he served 
his church and Dartmouth College for 
five years. Last November he was 
called to St. Paul’s in Boston, where 
he is now assistant to Dean Rousman- 
iere. 

Such is a brief resume of the high 
points of Dr. Dallas’ life. These are 


facts but they tell so little of the man 
whom so many have learned to admire 
and respect. He gained the admira- 
tion of the younger generation, particu- 
larly boys, and the respect of older 
associates wherever he went. 

While at Hanover, his work was in 
no way confined to his church. His 
services to Dartmouth students were 
tremendous. He taught them, worked 
with them and played with them. The 
students willingly followed where he 
led. He, too, often followed where 
they led. Many times it was over the 
hills and through valleys to a remote 
Dartmouth Outing Club cabin wherein 
a most enjoyable evening was spent. 
The chain of cabins for which the 
Dartmouth Outing Club is famous has 
sheltered many of these group meet- 
ings. Other times it was over to a re- 
mote village nestled among New 
Hampshire’s hills to give spiritual as 
well as material uplift to those honored 
people. 

So great was the admiration for Dr. 
Dallas that the students were not able 
in a large way to show their devotion. 
In 1922, Dartmouth College willingly 


realized what he had meant to the com- 


munity. In token thereof, the college , 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Div- 
inity upon Dr. Dallas. Words are 
practically useless to interpret the en- 
thusiasm shown by all who had gath- 
ered on that Commencement Day. It 








came as a great surprise not only to Dr. 
Dallas himself, but also to the student 
body. It seemed as though the roof 
of Webster Hall would be lifted from 
its foundation as applause followed the 
announcement. Even this degree was 
but a small reward of appreciation 
compared with the service which Dr. 
Dallas gave and is giving to all with 
whom he comes in contact. 

I often have dropped into Dr. Dal- 
las’ home in Hanover knowing that I 
would receive a most cordial greeting 
and above all an inspiration. There, 
surrounded by innumerable books, I 
found him always willing to talk, ad- 
vise and serve in any way in which he 
was able. In all these contacts I found 
him possessed of those qualities of 
leadership which have urged more 
people toward him and his exquisite 
personality. 

Dr. Dallas’ work with the Dart- 
mouth Christian Association involved 
a great deal of time and perserverance. 
His presence at the numerous ‘meetings 
of this organization was always an 
attraction for larger attendance. He 
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often took advantage of the numerous 
opportunities to help the group of boys 
who were making a deputation trip into 
a nearby town or city. These trips 
covered a weekend, during which time 
younger boys were entertained, ad- 
vised and given information in order 
that they might better plan their fu- 
ture. Dr. Dallas’ advice and sugges- 
tions were often the foundations for 
these talks. 

Thus, not only was he able to show 
his own abilities but also was he able 
to radiate them into the lives of others. 
Frequently, I have seen this tall, square 
shouldered, impressive figure emerg- 
ing from a building wherein he had 
given his time so that another might 
better do his work. 

Words are most inadequate for the 
picturization of all the fine qualities 
of the bishop-elect. I am sure that 
these who have not as yet had the op- 
portunity of meeting Dr. Dallas will 
receive as deep an impression of his 
appealing personality as I have. Then 
they, too, will see how fortunate is 
New Hampshire. 





Beating Out Peas 


By Humphrey C. Taylor 


Cudge Crim sat in his little barn lof’ 


With his shirt unbuttoned and his hat thrown off, 


Using a great big hickory stick, 


Beating out peas with every lick, 


Knocking up dust and a terrible smell, 


Scattering hulls and a-raising hell. 








Enoch Worthen 
and the Merrimac Bridge 


By Samuel Copp Worthen 


If the question were asked today 
“Would a bridge across the Merrimac 
River be preferable to using ferry 
boats?” there probably would not be 
a single person who would answer in 
the negative. 

In the late eighteenth century, how- 
ever, when it was proposed to span the 
river with a bridge, vigorous protests 
were raised. The arguments employed 
appear absurd today, but they were 
advanced in all seriousness at the time 
the bridge was proposed. 

In fact, the objections to the use of 
a bridge instead of ferry boats were 
considered so strong that the plan for 
erecting a bridge might have been ab- 
andoned, had it not been for Enoch 
Worthen of Kensington, N. H., whose 
poem ridiculing the arguments of the 
protestants was influential in persuad- 
ing the people to build the bridge: 

Enoch was of distinguished ancestry. 
He was the youngest son of Major 
Ezekiel and Hannah (Currier) Wor- 
then and was born in Kensington May 
15, 1750. 

He succeeded to the paternal home- 
stead at Eastman’s Corner, being the 
only one of Major Ezekiel Wort: en’s 
sons to remain in Kensington. He 
signed the Association Test in 1776, 
was a member of the Kensington Com- 
mittee of Safety in 1777 and served 
in 1778 as a corporal in Captain 
Leavett’s company, Col. Moses Nich- 


ols’ Regiment, raised to reinforce the 
army in Rhode Island. After the war, 
he was a lieutenant in the militia. 

In the civil affairs of the community, 
Lieut. Enoch Worthen attained a posi- 
tion of influence and leadership almost 
or quite equal to that formerly held by 
his father. Between 1776 and 1818 he 
was frequently elected to town offices 
of every kind, besides serving 14 terms 
as representative to the Legislature of 
New Hampshire. However, his claim 
to remembrance at this time is based 
chiefly upon a manuscript presented 
not long ago by his great grand- 
daughter, Miss Josephine P. Dow, to 
the Haverhill (Mass.) Historical 
Society. It is in Enoch’s handwriting 
and is entitled “Verses of the Bridge.” 

This production is of interest to the 
present generation, not only on account 
of the quaintness of its style, but be- 
cause it gives us a remarkable glimpse 
of some phases of the life and thought 
of the people of that time and locality. 
It was intended as a satire and was dir- 
ected against certain unprogressive cit- 
izens of a pessimistic turn of mind who 
objected to the construction of a bridge 
across the Merrimac River. 

Local antiquaries are of the opinion 
that the subject of this controversy 
was either the “Chain Bridge” below 
Amesbury village at Deer Island, or 
“Rocks Bridge” at Haverhill, built in 
1794. 
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Some of the old inhabitants seem to 
have felt that a ferry was the divinely 
appointed means of crossing a river, 
and that all innovations or “new-fang- 
led notions” in such matters were dan- 
gerous. Every proposal to bridge the 
Merrimack therefore brought on a 
storm of protest, especially from those 
who lived on the river above the pros- 
pective site. All sorts of direful re- 
sults were predicted, from scaring 
away the shad which came up the river 
in large numbers every spring, to the 
obstruction of navigation and interfer- 
ence with the normal movement of the 
tides! 

Enoch’s satirical stanzas on the sub- 
ject are as follows:— 


VERSES OF THE BRIDGE. 


Good People all of every sort 
Come grant us your attention 

You must in Haverhill quick appear 
& Join us in Convention. 

To Bradford town with speed we sent 
Likewise unto Methuen 

Who said that if the bridge was built 
It would be their unduing. 

Next neighbor Emery made a stir 
& had a word to say, sir, 

Who said that if the bridge was built 
He should loose all his hay, sir.’ 

Then Amesbury People they stept 

fourth, 

Their hearts were very sad, sir, 


& said that if the bridge went on 
They’d starve to Death for shad, sir. 

Then Soddom’ they did make a rout 
& munkey-funk’ much louder 

And Swore that if they did proceed 
They’d blow it up with powder. 


A lady then it seem’d stept forth 
& Salisbury to assist her 
& swore the Bridge they would 
move 
By Physick or by Glister. 


Then B “did make a rout 

& swore it should not stand, sir 
& did Declare if it went on 

He would go round by Land sir. 


Enoch Worthen 

of Kensington, June 21, 1793 
In what manner Enoch launched this 
bolt against his adversaries,—whether 
by publication in some local sheet or 
by private circulation in the old Eng- 
lish ballad style, or otherwise—does 
not appear. At all events the manu- 
script was preserved by his family for 
more than a century and a quarter and 
has now become a document of consid- 
erable historic interest. It indicates 
that the author was a man with a dis- 
tinct sense of humor as well as progres- 
sive views. He evidently perceived as 
plainly as we do at this day the absur- 
dity of the arguments against the 
bridge, and knew how to express him- 
self clearly in language suited to the 

spirit and taste of the times. 


re- 





. Many of the farmers along the Merri- 
mac used to cut hay on the marshes at 
its mouth and convey the same up the 
river to their homes by means of crude 
flat-bottomed boats called “gundelows.” 
Opponents of the bridge professed to be- 
lieve that it would in some way obstruct 
the passage of the boats and cut off their 
supply of “salt hay.” 

. “Soddom” is said to have been a name 
locally applied to Rocks Village in East 
Haverhill,—whether as a reflection upon 
its morals or otherwise it not explained. 


3. The writer is intormed that “monkey- 
funk” was a verb long used colloquially 
in that region, and not entirely obso- 
lete even now. It means to make a fu- 
tile fuss or racket. 


. This mysterious initial probably stands 
for the name of some personage too im- 
portant to be satirized openly. No 
doubt, however, his identity was an 
“open secret” to all readers or hearers. 
The metre call for a name of three syl- 
lables.—Batchelder, for example. 





Current Opinion in New 


Ham 


pshire 


CLIPPINGS FROM NEWSPAPERS IN THE STATE. 





Speaking as a plain citizen who has 
never been defeated for any political 
office for which I ran, for the well-suffic- 
ing reason that I never ran, I am not 
in sympathy with this objection to the 
“carpet-bagger” in our political life. 

There is quite a lot to be said on the 
side of the principle of electing new 
residents to office. First of all, they 
paid us the very great compliment of 
choosing us for their fellow citizens. 
Instead of staying in the states of their 
nativity and running for office. They 
came here and ran for office. In- 
stead of coming here to live and re- 
maining aloof from our affairs, they 
became so intensely interested in them 
as to become candidates for office. 

So doing, they became acquainted 
with us all, part of our community. 
It is true that the type of men to which 
we refer could hardly get office in some 
states. But that is not a compliment to 
those other states. 

It is not at all bad business for our 
state to have it known that we welcome 
newcomers, that if a man who has held 
high place in business in some great 
city, has been a high officer in the army 
or navy, comes here to live, that we 
are willing to utilize in our state affairs 
that ability and knowledge of his that 
has made him shine in his life before 
coming here. We are decidedly richer 
because we have gained citizens like 


that and because we have the sterling 
common sense and fine lack of jeal- 
ousy that enables us to appreciate them 
and use them in our state business. If 
we can draw to ourselves whole fam- 
ilies of stocks that for generations have 
been prominent in the civic and finan- 
cial affairs of other states, if we can 
draw men who have already won a rep- 
utation in other states, it is something 
to brag about, not to depreciate. And 
we have done it repeatedly and are do- 
ing it repeatedly. It is justly one of our 
reasons for being proud.—Delos Dick- 
erman in The Laconia Democrat, 





Ponzi’s circulars inviting people to 
buy Florida land from him which came 
to Concord, and presumably other res- 
idents yesterday, on the face of things 
did not seem to be well timed, with © 
more than a score of Manchester resi- 
dents in United States court striving to 
hold on to the money they saved out 
of the wreck of his previous venture 
in making big money. 

But as a writer relating his exper- 
iences and impressions of the Florida 
land madness said, there are a surpris- 
ing number of people in the country 
who will buy anything if it is adver- 
tised long and often enough. He even 
related that a Boston man, who was in 
on Ponzi’s New England business five 
years ago, had bought land in Ponzi’s 











Florida company and declared that 
only the jealousy of the bankers 
wrecked the other enterprise. It is 
likely there are many others who think 
Ponzi fell victim to rivals who will be 
ready to invest in his Florida promo- 
tion, although not many, probably a- 
mong those who went down with him 
in the final smash. 

Easy money is a lure that few can 
withstand. Going after it is one of the 
things that everybody will try once, as 
the saying is. And enough oi the ad- 
venturers make a winning to raise hopes 
in others that they may also be in the 
lucky class. Hobart Pillsbury, in his 
series of articles in the Union, says it 
will be a mistake to ridicule the Florida 
boom, which he finds rests on a sub- 
stantial foundation of skillfully dissem- 
inated publicity, and which will sur- 
vive all atempts to deride the craze 
sweeping over the country. He is 
right, undoubtedly all the preaching to 
exercise common sense falls on heedless 
ears when the itch to get big money 
gets one, who listens avidly to the 
yarns of fortunes made over night, 
some true, more of them fairy tales. 

New Hampshire is making a modest 
move toward attracting attention this 
way and this is a good thing if we do 
not lose our heads. Mr. Pillsbury 
sums up the situation aptly, when he 
says, “The more I see of Florida, the 
better I like New Hampshire. But 
New Hampshire can learn a great deal 
from Florida. New Hampshire people 
could emulate the loyalty of spirit, 
courage and confidence in the future 
which the new settlers of Florida pos- 
sess to a marked degree. No friend of 
New Hampshire would want to see a 
boom in the old Granite State on the 
wild, reckless, get-rich-quick scale that 
prevails in Florida. But the attrac- 
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tions of New Hampshire in the summer 
time are equal, if not superior, to those 
of Florida in the winter.” 

Concord Telegram 








“Surveying” the farms and the farm- 
ers is a popular pastime these days. 
Just lately the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced the result of a 
recent survey it had made, and the Ob- 
server’s interest was caught by a state- 
ment that in the whole country 8 out 
of every 100 farm homes are equipped 
with radio, while in New Hampshire 
the proportion is about 23 in every 
100. 

Now the American Research Foun- 
dation has finished another survey of 
farms, and finds in New England there 
are 124,400 farm-owned automobiles, 
but only 80,510 farm homes with tele- 
phones. 

In New Hampshire they find 10,166 
telephones in farm houses and 15,078 
automobiles which are clearly farmers’ 
cars. 

The number of automobiles on the 
farms is far in excess of the number 
of bathtubs. 

From such data you might argue 
that the farmers of New Hampshire 
really don’t care very much about 
bathing. Or that they have become so 
attached to the washtub of warm water 
standing on last Sunday’s papers in the 
middle of the kitchen floor on Saturday 
night that they can’t be converted to 
porcelain or enameled iron. Or that 
they all have modern shower-baths. 
Or that they can hide their tubs from 
the prying eyes of the “surveyors” but 
can’t conceal their registered cars. 

The conclusion reached by the Foun- 
dation is that the automobile has be- 
come an indispensable part of the av- 
erage farm equipment. 
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The Observer suspects that if the 
purveyors of plumbing sets would use 
the same salesmanship that automobile 
men have to, the results of the surveys 
might be different—‘‘Thé Observer” 
in theMilford Cabinet. 





The Newport Argus-Champion ex- 
presses the sentiment of many New 
Hampshire newspapers in the following 
comment on the appointment of Oliver 
W. Branch to the Supreme Court. 

“Gov. Winant made a most com- 
mendable appointment in his designa- 
tion of Chief Justice Branch of the 
Superior Court as associate justice of 
the Supreme Court to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Justice Plum- 
mer. In the prime of life, and well 
equipped for service by his experience 
on the lower bench, the new justice 
should be a strong figure in a court 


which has long stood high among the 
judicial tribunals of the land.” 





-We hear a great deal of complaint 
as to the conduct of boys today. We 
also hear a great deal about their dis- 
respect toward parents. Is this entire- 
ly the *.."* of the boys? 

What cuance has a youth to respect 
law when the holiest law of the uni- 
verse is violated in his own home. He 
has heard his father, at his own break- 
fast table boast of how he “beat” a 
rival in a business deal, how he de- 
frauded and “got away” with it. 

Who writes: the trashy books with 
stories so lurid that the younger gen- 
eration goes out of its way to imitate 
them? The older generation writes 
them. If life is painted in such a man- 
ner how can the youth have respect 
toward the older generation? 

To the parents the child is a con- 
venience, or else an incumbrance. If 


he feels that he is the latter he joins 
the “gang.” The “gang” is dearer to 
him than his home. How can parents 
expect respectfulness from their child- 
ren if they don’t try to maintain it? 

There must be more co-operation be- 
tween the parent and the child, other- 
wise we may face a general state of 
family feuds which will be more det- 
rimental to national. welfare than a 
foreign war. 

Paul Gray, Portsmouth High School 
student, in the Portsmouth Herald. 





Some New Hampshire products, we 
do not know how many, are in use at 
the White House in Washington. 
Years ago, and we presume today, Dur- 
gin silver from Concord adorned the 
festal board at presidential dinners. 

And here is a letter testifying to an 
equally intimate association, on an- 
other line, of life in the executive man- 
sion with the skill of New Hampshire 
artisans: 

The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Belmont Hosiery Company, 
Belmont, New Hampshire. 


I acknowledge with thanks the re- 
ceipt of the hosiery which you sent 
to the President and me. We are 
pleased to have such werthy products 
from our neighboring state. When I 
wear a suit which I have, made from 
cloth woven in the woolen mills at 
Bridgewater, Vermont and a pair of 
hose made at Belmont, New Hamp- 
shire, I shall feel more thoroughly 
than ever a New England product 
myself. 


With appreciation and good wishes 
Sincerely yours, 


GRACE COOLIDGE 
—Concord Monitor 
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Is New Hampshire whistling to keep 
its courage up in the project to spend 
$50,000 annually to advertise the state? 
Is the old Granite State really waning 
and, like a politician who fears defeat, 
talking louder as the realization of im- 
pending catastrophy becomes appar- 
ent? 

Some, even in our own state, would 
have us believe that the present pub- 
licity campaign is New Hampshire’s 
dying gasp. They point to the declin- 
ing rural population, to the exodus of 
youth from the state and to the slack 
conditions in some of our industries 
and conclude that New Hampshire is 
“done.” 

To the pessimists, who, fortunately, 
are few in number, the publicity drive 
looks like an artificial means of striving 
to bring prosperity to a state which 
has seen its greatest days. 

Quite in contrast to this gloomy out- 
look for the future of New Hampshire 


is the attitude of outside business in- 
terests, who are steadily getting con- 
trol of the state’s most valuable assets. 
Huge corporations, like the Insull in- 
terests who have recently acquired the 
state’s largest utility company, are not 
investing their money in New Hamp- 
shire without first making certain that 
the state has a sound future. 

Figures furnished by John S. B. Da- 
vie, commissioner of labor, show an 
encouragingly large number of small 
industries which have started: in the 
towns and cities of the state this year. 
While all of these new plants employ 
only a few hands, they may be the 
beginnings of large industries. 

Since July 1 of this year the inspec- 
tors of the bureau of labor have found 
25 new plants employing a total of 
372 people. These plants include fac- 
tories engaged in the following indus- 
tries: boot and shoe, 5; auto sales and 
repairs, 2; laundries, 2; food products, 
3; wood products, 7; and one each in 
paper boxes, screw machine products, 
light and power, publishing and print- 
ing, mattress and mica products. 

The inspectors have not as yet vis- 
ited several larger cities. The 25 plants 
named in the above list are located in 
Plaistow, Raymond, Farmington, Ber- 
lin, Danbury, Newport, Piermont, Hud- 
son, Nashua, Rochester, Haverhill, Sa- 
lem, Stark, Claremont, Derry, Bristol 
and Canaan. 

The prospects for even greater in- 
creases in the number of industries 
coming to New Hampshire are bright. 
As water power is used more and more, 
the state’s great assets in this field are 
bound to be appreciated. New Hamp- 
shire’s attractions as a vacation land 
are bringing larger numbers of tourists 
to the state each year. Farms which 
have proved failures in the past are 
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now being successfully operated in pro- 
ducing specialties such as fruit or poul- 
try. Modern means of transportation 
and communication have eliminated 
many of the disadvantages to living in 
New Hampshire. which have driven 
people from the state in the past. The 
automobile and radio have insured a 
successful future for the state. 

Never before in the history of the 
state has New Hampshire had brighter 
prospects for the future. The Granite 
State in its publicity campaign is not 
whistling to keep its courage up; it is 
whistling to awaken those who have 
been asleep to its opportunities. 

Among New Hampshire’s many dis- 
tinctions, it enjoys with Indiana and 
Texas that of being the only states in 
the Union without a state motto. 

Just what value a motto is to a state 
is hard to say. New Hampshire has 
struggled along without one for many 
decades and undoubtedly it can con- 
tinue to exist without one. 

Perhaps the state is to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that it has no motto. 
Certainly if it possessed a motto which 
had no particular significance except 








as a well sounding phrase, it would not 
be to its credit. 

It may be that mottoes are a thing 
of the past. The use of mottoes so 
successfully in business, though, would 
seem to suggest that they are still in 
vogue. 

Generally in presenting a product 
to the public or in establishing a new 
business concern one of the first things 
which is considered is “What shall we 
take for our motto?” Business men 
tealize that mottoes have tremendous 
advertising power. 

Probably none of the mottoes of the 
45 states which possess them would be 
of any value in advertising the state. 
But that does not mean that New 
Hampshire cannot adopt one which will 
at the same time express the ideals of 
the state and serve as a slogan in ad- 
vertising the Granite State. 

With a state publicity drive in pro- 
gress, a state motto might prove of 
great advertising value if it were of the 
right kind. Perhaps some reader of 
the GRANITE MONTHLY could 
suggest a valuable state motto. The 
editor awaits suggestions. 





Proviso 
By Alice Lawry Gould 


Yes, you may roam about my fields 
And picnic on my land, 


If you will leave no rubbish there, 


And let the daisies stand. 


And you are welcome at my hearth, 
As you will always find, 


If you will leave no idle word, 


No ugly thought behind. 











New Ha — Necrology 


Tra A. CHASE 


For the third time within a few weeks 
New Hampshire Masons mourned the 
loss of a past grand master of the grand 
lodge in the state with the sudden death 
of Ira A. Chase of Bristol in San An- 
tonio, Texas, on Dec. 19th. His death, 
following so soon that of Judge William 
Plummer of Laconia, and Walter G. 
Africa of Manchester, was a severe 
shock to the many persons who were 
acquainted with all three of the de- 
ceased past masters. 


Mr. Chase was born in Bristol on 
March 25, 1854, the son of Ira S. and 
Cordella Simonds Chase, and spent 
the greater part of his life in that 
town. 

Following his graduation from New 
Hampton Literary Institution, Mr. 
Chase attended Dartmouth College and 
received his degree from that institu- 


tion in 1877. He entered the practice 
of law in Littleton, where he continued 
in business for many years. 


Mr. Chase was prominent in politics 
in the state. He served as clerk of the 
state Senate from 1881 to 1887 and 
was later elected to the House and 
Senate. He was a member of the con- 
stitutional convention of 1902. 


As a member of the school board 
for many years and as a member of 
the public library board, Mr. Chase 
took an active part in the affairs of his 
home town. He was connected with 
the Bristol Water Power Company, the 
Bristol Aqueduct Company and_ the 
Mason-Perkins Paper Company. He 
had no children. 


DR. CHARLES L. TRUE 


Dr Charles L. True, a well known 
member of the New Hampshire Den- 
tal Society, died at his home in Pem- 
broke on Dec. 22. Death followed 
a long illness. 

Surviving Dr. True are a widow, 
Mrs. Alida Cogswell True; a son, Dr. 
Foster True of Philadelphia; and a 


daughter, Mrs. Clyde Davis of Con- 
cord. 


JOHN P. GEORGE 


John P. George, a life-long resident 
of Concord, died on Dec. 19 at the 
George homestead in his home city. 
He was 69 years of age. 

Mr. George was an authority on the 
history of Concord and New Hamp- 
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shire. He was often consulted by those 
who desired to secure accurate histor- 
ical information. 

Mr. George was born in the house 
in which he died. He was the son of 
John H. George, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire bar. 


After his graduation from Dart- 
mouth Colege in 1878, Mr. George en- 
tered the Harvard Law School, intend- 
ing to follow his father’s profession. 
He was graduated from the law school, 
but never took up active practice. 


He was a trustee of the New Hamp- 
hire Savings Bank and had been for 
many years a member of the Concord 
Park Commission. Mr. George also 
served as auditor of the Union School 
District. 


Mr. George never married. Up un- 
til the time of the death of his sister, 
Miss Ann B. George, three years ago, 
he lived with her at the family home. 
He had.been in poor health for some 
time. 


A sister, Mrs. Henry E. Bacon of 
Spokane, Wash., and a brother, Ben- 
jamin P. George, survive. 


EDWIN A. STRATTON 


Edwin A. Stratton, prominent Man- 
chester merchant, died at his home in 
that city on Dec. 6. His death ended 
a business career of 40 years. 


Mr. Stratton was born in New York 
City 59 years ago. He went to Man- 
chester when a young man and secured 
employment in the firm of Straw and 
Lovejoy, jewelers. He later became 
a member of the firm under the name 
of Stratton and Lovejoy. ° 

The well known Manchester jeweler 
was a member of many fraternal or- 
ganizations, including: Washington 


Lodge, A. F. and A. M., Mt. Royal 
Arch Chapter, Adoniran Council, R. 
and S. M., Trinity Commandery, K. 
T., Manchester Lodge of Elks, Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles, Loyal Order of 
Moose, Order of Owls, Court Granite 
State, Foresters of America and Ag- 
awam Tribe, Improved Order of ‘Red 
Men. 


A widow, Mrs. Jennie F. Stratton, 
and one son, William M. Stratton of 
Richmond, Va., survive. 


CHARLES D. PARKER 


Charles D. Parker, last survivor of 
the “Lost Republic of Indian Stream,” 
died on Dec. 27, in River Falls, Wis., 
at the age of 98. 


As a small boy he took part in the 
establishment by his father of the “In- 
dian Stream Republic” in what is now 
the township of Pittsburg, N. H. The 
“republic,” which was the result of a 
dispute between the United States and 
Canada over which nation should have 
dominion over the Indian River terri- 
tory, was finally admitted to the United 
States through the efforts of Mr. Parker 
after his father’s death. 


Mr. Parker after leaving New Hamp- 
shire became lieutenant governor of 


Wisconsin. A month before his death © 
he had observed his 72nd wedding an- 
niversary. 


MRS. LAURA G. CARR 


Mrs. Laura Garland Carr, well 
known New Hampshire poet, on 
Christmas Day entered upon one of the 
mysteries of life which she expressed 
her thankfulness for in a little poem 
entitled “Life’s Mysteries”. Her death 
occurred at her home in Pittsfield. 
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Mrs. Carr was born in North Barn- 
stead June 27, 1835. She taught in the 
schools of Meredith, Guilford and 
Barnstead when a young woman and 
later went to Concord, where she was 
employed in the office of the States- 
man. 

She was married in 1864 to Norman 
G. Carr, a prominent Concord jeweler. 
She lived in Concord until the death of 
her husband in 1905 and then moved 
to Pittsfield to make her home with her 
sister, Mrs. Mary H. Wheeler, who 
died in 1921. 

Her poetry was printed in the Gran- 
ite Monthly, Wide Awake, the Boston 
Transcript and other periodicals. Her 
collected verse is contained in a volume 
called “Memories and Fancies’, pub- 
lished in 1891. 

The poem “Life’s Mysteries”, which 
was unpublished until after her death 
follows: 
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“Tf there was nothing to be learned— 

If there was nothing more to gain— 

If all life’s riddles were made plain— 

And all earth’s' mysteries dis 
cerned— 

If sun and moon and starry host— 

More readable than open book— 


Could be o’ermastered with a look— 


If space no hidden thing could 
boast— 


Where then would be the charm of 
life— . 


The thrill from knowledge self- 


attained— 

The strength from earnest effort 
gained— 
The rest that follows soulful 
strife? 


Thank God for light and truth revealed 
But thank Him more for that con- 
cealed.” 








Vo 





